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Translated for this Journal. 
ROBERT FRANZ. 
BY FRANZ LISZ2T. 
[Continued from p 170.] 


If we consider Franz in his relation to the 
poets from whom he principally chose his texts, we 
see him in regard to Heine emphasizing only 
the better side of that divided nature. We see 
his songs accepted in full faith. “ To the pure all 
things are pure.” That is capitally proved here 
in regard to Heine. Other composers have for 
the most part seized upon his lyric-epic poems; 
Franz adheres to the lyric or wins a lyric matter 
from the epic (as in Durch den Wald im Mon- 
denscheine, Op. 8.) He is most felicitous in 
rendering the pantheistic religious moments of 
Heine’s view of the world, the soul in its movement 


toward the universe, reaching forth beyond itself, 


or if you will, dissolving into the infinite, (for 
instance, Aus den Himmelsaugen droben, Op. 5, 
—Wie des Mondes Abbild zittert.— An dir 
blaue Himmelsdecke, Op. 6), &c. For the rest 
he is less successful in Heine’s toyings with the 
Spring, than in the pieces which represent more 
earnest conflicts. Here the conflict is not, as 
with others, roughly reproduced in its single 
moments, in its contradictions, nor drawn into 
the dramatic present, but only mirrored in its 
result, to a concluding and therefore reconciling 
mood ; it is not boldly announced, but only hinted 
in the music; this covers it with fuil, warm sen- 
sibility, and so smooths out the rough places 
of the poet. Only seldom does the result, 
rudely drawn and as it were corporeally defined 
by the poet, obtrude into the encompassing 
world of feeling, (e. g. Verfehlte Liebe, verfehltes 
Leben, Op. 20). The coquetry and tragical re- 
finement of many of Heine’s songs go unrepre- 











sented. To those points of his, which ironically 
raise a question where you look for a conclusion, 
Franz has only resorted in those cases which 
admitted of a graceful treatment (as, Jm Rhein, 
im heiligen Strome, Op. 18). 

With Eicuenporer, who is always overdoing 
the Romantic in his lovely forms, who revels more 
in pictures than in feeling, whovourts luxury with 
his little outfit of romance, Franz’s conception 
seeks for itself a firm basis in the medium of music. 
ScHUMANN is wont to reproduce you the eva- 
nescent element of this poet, the part that melts 
away in air. Franz on the contrary inclines 
more to a realistic manner of conceiving him. 
By fresh rhythms, clearly determined forms, he 
holds the poet, who continually tends to soar in 
air, fast to the earth, (as in Am Himmelsgrund 
schiessen so lustig die Stern’, Op. 8). Where 
the latter is content to serve mere feeling, the 
composer follows him quite unconditionally, (as 
in Gute Nacht, Op. 5), without ever sacrificing 
his own independence .to the phrase—The con- 
tradict.ons in which LENAU moves, do not admit 
of the same covering up as Heine’s. These are 
more reflective, those are of native growth, 
given with the poet’s own individuality, who is 
always followed by a dark and spectral shadow. 
You feel this in the poems, and are pained by 
the formlessness ; in the music this mysterious 
element gains firm and lovely forms. Franz 
finds a reconciling expression in a greater melodic 
independence of the accompaniment, in the 
pregnant motives of the same; his music looks 
that spectre in the eye more firmly than the 
poet could, and dissolves the disturbing spell, 
which weighed upon the author, in artistic form, 
(as in Schilflieder, Op. 2). Even where the 
poet moves more freely, where he takes a deeper 
breath (as in Stille Sicherheit, Op. 10, Friihlings- 
gedriinge, Op. 7), the composer does not lose 
sight of Lenau’s constrained style, but rather 
adheres constantly to its peculiarity. 

In Ropert Burns’s nature Franz is attracted 
only by the kindred side. His realistic downright- 
ness is quite inaccessible to him; on the contrary 
he finds in his verses what the German lyrics, 
never quite free from reflection, do not furnish 
so pure and original: naiveté, directness of feel- 
ing, rising from the simplest elements to per- 
fect pathos. Burns supplied the place to him, in 
the commencement of his productive career, of 
that which he afterwards found in the German 
Volkslied (for instance, Ihr Auge, Op. 1). The 
comparison is quite iateresting. It shows that 
Burns, an artist by nature, organizes his mate- 
rial, goes beyond the vague naive and gets at 
pointed forms, whereas the Volkslied contents 
itself with vague bints and ejaculations. 





OsTERWALD is a poet of a kindred spirit with 
Robert Franz, in that he is thoroughly youth- 
ful. His Reiselieder (Vom Berge, Op. 9) and 
his happy sounds of Nature (Umsonst, Op. 10) 
are most successfully reproduced by Franz. The 
former are with few exceptions the only ones, 
in which feminine conception, feminine feeling 
do not form the kernel of the movement. 

Franz is a model in the truly chaste, inwardly 
cherishing acceptance of the poetic word to the 
musical heart. Never does his musical reproduc- 
tion breathe the slightest breath of any misuse of 
the poetic object to a preconceived musical 
purpose. Even where some single song of his, 
particularly when compared with those that are 
especially pregnant, or felicitous or nearer to 
our own subjectivity, might seem to us more fully 
formed than warmly felt, we shall still feel our- 
selves touched and tranquilized by the spiritual 
warmth of his relation to the poet. Contrasted 
with the frequent mistakes of composers in the 
treatment of poetic texts, from wilful humors 
full of tact, and therefore almost justified ap- 
parently, to actual rude perversions of the poet, 
the tender conscientiousness, with which Franz 
goes to work, must be particularly noted, and, in 
view of the breadth, consistency and unity of his 
lyrical creation, be held up as a pattern. 

This truly feminine: reception of the poetic 
product therefore determines and conditions the 
artistic means of his mode of writing, his attitude 
and whole relation to the poet. The musical 
kernel of each song is altogether simple: a har- 
monic, thematic or declamatory turn or phrase 
commonly controls its whole course. It is always 
of great elasticity, so that he makes it service- 
able for the most various shades of feeling. The 
modulation throughout, far more than the melo- 
dy, determines the development of the feeling. 
With all his simplicity of fundamental modu- 
lations—they seldom extend beyond the next 
related keys—his secondary modulations offer a 
great variety. They diffuse over the whole a 
continual vitality, they gleam and glisten on 
all sides, as if they would fain penetrate into the 
minutest and most secret folds of feeling: they 
are the true interpreters of the words. While 
the harmonic web seeks to sketch the situation 
of the mood, the melody strives to reproduce 
the mood itself. This is commonly built upon a 
declamatory basis, and grows to Cantilena only 
where the feeting should appear more concen- 
trated and intense. The word is steeped in 
tone, forms in a certain sense the skeleton, about 
which the sounds cling as flesh. 

In unitary development, plastic moulding and 
rounding off of form Franz follows the poet 
with the finest accuracy. Seldom, unless the 
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poet begins at once with the full outburst of 
feeling, does he obtrude upon us at the outset 
the prepared and pregnant melody, whose too 
prominent passion might disturb our quiet com- 
prehension of the word; only with the warmth 
of the poetical expression does that of the musi- 
cal begin to rise; and the melody, often so 
modest and almost imperceptible at first, attains 
at the right time to a significance, which casts a 
retrospective light upon that shy and splendor- 
less beginning. In this organie springing of his 
song-flowers out of the poetic text, it 1s clear that 
upon closer acquaintance we shall find the 
obvious justification of the details, of the indispen- 
sable elements of completeness. Choice of key, 
time, rhythm, the form of accompaniment, the 
conduct of the voice both in its homophoniec and 
polyphonic aspect, will never appear accidental, 
arbitrary; we shall see the inward necessity 
of all these co-working means as conditioned by 
the end and for the most part corresponding to 
it. Always an intelligent study of the poet de- 
cides the structure of the periods, the question 
whether self-repeating strophes, or strophe and 
antistrophe, or the accession of a new phrase is 
best adapted to the progress and turns of the 
poem ; and the liquid metal of the pre-post-and 
interludes fills up the depressions and _protuber- 
ances of the mould so that no gap, no rent, no 
split may mar the beautiful rounding of the 
whole. Especially peculiar to Franz are his 
inexhaustible resources for avoiding the closing 
cadence in the voice part, and crowding the 
conclusion into an echoing confirmation of the 


accompaniment. 
[To be continued.] 
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Translated for this Journal. 
The Mission of Mozart. 


LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF HIS GENIUS AND 
HIs WoRKs. i 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued from page 171 ) 


Some one has said very truly, that Mozart 
would not have made his operas, had he not had in 
him the material fora great church composer. We 
may add, that still less would he have made them, 
had he not been the greatest instrumentist. 

The first service which he did to instrumental 
music was, that he materially strengthened the 
orchestra. Formerly the Italian Opera possessed 
hardly any other accompaniment besides the 
string quartet; the codperation of the wind 
instruments reduced itself to almost zero, in the 
want of competent players. GLucK, who prob- 
ably found more and abler symphonists, made 
greater use of this thus far neglected portion of 
the orchestra, than was made afterwards, yet 
always with a certain timidity. But Mozart 
was not bound by any of those regards, which 
limited the employment of wind instruments in 
Italy and France. He was in no way at a loss 
how to combine fifteen or twenty parts in one 
score; he knew the strength and the weakness 
of every one of the orchestral voices, and he 
lived in a land where symphonists of every kind 
were no longer rare. We see by the scores of 
Idomeneo, Don Juan and Tito, what ‘ blowers’ 
there already were in Munich and Prague. 
Mozart thus installed forever in his orchestra 
the flutes, obdes, clarinets, bassoons, horns, trum- 
pets and tympani, which now alternated in the 








pieces of music and now combined in a grand, 
complete whole. 

The orchestra thus constituted fell into two 
divisions, each of which had its special function. 
Generally speaking the tone of the wind instru- 
ments which are not made of metal, seems to 
have something more soothing than that of the 
string instruments ; but it is notorious that in a 
long piece of music the ear in the long run is 
more partial to the latter, since they have the 
advantage of more freedom, compass and flexi- 
bility, and of an incomparably more various 
mechanism. Accordingly the fundamental 
thoughts of the instrumentation developed them- 
selves in the quartet; the accessory figures were 
assigned to the wind instruments. As their time- 
ly effects depended on their silence at the right 
time, they did not always speak; Mozart sum- 
moned their aid in chosen passages; they en- 
hanced the interest of a repeated sentence; 
they fell in one after another in the crescendo; 
they came together in the forte; they held 
dialogues with one another or with the quartet, 
singly or in groups; finally in pieces in the fugued 
style we see them bear the chord in long-held 
notes, bind the syncopations, extricate the resolu- 
tions, lead back the harmonious sequence to its 
elementary periods, while the violins, great and 
small, work out the contrapuntal figure. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the 
functions of these two divisions; but we must 
note one peculiarity in Mozart’s instrumenta- 
tion, which doubtless has its good grounds. In 
concerted arias between voices and instruments, 
the part of the solo-ist is always entrusted 
to a member of the wind band and not to the 
violin. Must not the reason have been that the 
violin, in the hands of a virtuoso, annihilates 
every singer? I have heard many Amenaises, 
German and Italian, and among them some of 
great talent. When the fatal aria came, the 
most splendid voice, the most graceful and flow- 
ing roulades were eclipsed by the first strokes of 
the bow of a Laronr or a Bornm. The ac- 
companiment of a flute, a clarinet, a viola, or a 
violoncello is far less injurious to the voice ; it 
may even be of great advantage to it. In like 
manner Mozart invariably gave to the wind 
instruments the solos which he mingled in his 
symphonies and overtures. That is quite natu- 
ral. The quartet forms the foundation of the 
orchestra, and consequently the solo stands out 
far more prominently, when it is entrusted to an 
episodical instrument. 

Mozart, always on the look-out for all inven- 
tions and improvements which mght enrich the 
instrumental coloring with a new shade, (witness 
the basset-horns in his last two operas and in the 
Requiem), pursued his discoveries also back- 
wards and rescued a euphonious instrument from 
its unjust oblivion. Mozart restored the trom- 
bones. Is any of his claims to glory to be com- 
pared to this? Ye musicians of all nations 
and and of all schools, go and erect a statue 
with your own hands to the man who has given 
you the trombone! What should we do to-day 
without the trombone ? But alas! evil came also 
in its train. The restorer of this medieval 
instrument had employed it in some scenes of 
his operas, in the overture to the Zauber/lite 
and in the Requiem. The effect was most aston- 
ishing, and since twice introducing it produced 
this effect, men thought they would bring stil 





more to. pass than Mozart had done, if they 
increased the dose. Because the trombones in 
one scene of Don Giovanni and in the Requiem 
sounded like. the trump of the last judgment, 
therefore the trombones working through a 
whole score must at least batter down the walls 
of Jericho. But the effect did not follow; not a 
stone moved; on the contrary our composers 
wearied the ear by a means of effect, which 
moderately and seasonably used, as Mozart used 
it, would always have preserved its power. With 
such auxiliaries Mozart could multiply his ac- 
companiment as much as he pleased and exhaust 
all possible forms, from the nakedness of the oft- 
times so powerful unisono to the dazzling luxury 
of four concerted voices; from the natural chord, 
struck full: or broken into arpeggios, to the literal 
canon kept upon a quarter pause. And if one 
examines all these forms, he will always find a 
select taste and a deep calculation; he will not 
find one which does not clothe the vocal melody 
in the most agreeable costume and lend the 
drama the most faithful commentary that could 
have been selected, to set off the melody and 
make the situation real. 

At this day, now that the material, and prin- 
cipal arrangements of this orchestra have become 
the common property of music, Mozart’s works 
have ceased, in many points to which we have 
referred, to be originals. Some of his imitators 
stand near him in respect to richness of instru- 
mentation and knowledge of acoustic tone- 
painting ; many have even outbidden him and gone 
beyond the goal, instead of reaching it. Few of 
the present masters, only indeed the greatest 
among them, have studied the negative side of 
the Mozartean instrumentation; we mean the 
learned and deeply calculated simplicity which 
reigns in some pieces of his operas. Why are 
there so many chords there, in which one or 
more intervals are wanting; so many parts at 
leisure; so many empty lines and others that 
are so little filled ? Ask the Italians, those um- 
pires in the matter of melodie taste and euphony. 
Their school taught that the most difficult thing 
in the accompaniment was to know, not what 
ail to bring in, but what to leave out in the 
orchestra. Mozart, the boldest among fuguists, 
the most complete and brilliant instrumentist, 
was so penetrated by this truth, that he often lim- 
ited the orchestra to a mere guitar accompani- 


-ment. One might have fancied he accompanied 


by ear, like one who had not learned music. 
Here and there a little stroke of two notes; a 
tone prolonged in the wind instruments, pauses 
as good as nothing, and the enchantment has 
reached its highest pitch and the effect thrills 
through the marrow of your bones. Not to 
multiply examples needlessly, I will refer to the 
fragment before cited from the “Catalogue 
Song.” 

Honor to whom honor is due! The man among 
contemporary masters, who in his accompani- 
ments has best brought out this admirable grace 
and wonderful simplicity, is Gracomo Ros- 
sini. How he has always, like his prototype, 
respected the limits which in the musical drama 
separate poetic from picturesque or interpretative 
imitation, the vocal melody from the* orchestra! 
The voice must not sing like an instrument. 
Parts, which are wholly occupied with little 
figures in sixteenths and thirty-seconds, with 
slurred or pointed arpeggios, staccatos, &c., 
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may have their value and their signification in 
the orchestra; but if you exact them of the 
singer, these things change the purity of the vocal 
melody and disturb the dramatic expression ; 
they become repulsive and sink into what we 
call formalism. 

In the fact that Mozart’s music has lost some 
of the marks which made it wholly new in the 
18th century, it still seems to have lost nothing. 
His masterpieces maintain themselves victorious 
against imitation in the whole and plagiarism in 
particulars. One may imitate the external form or 
outline; but one can imitate no universal spirit 
and no science of a universal style. That is the 
reason why Don Juan, the Requiem, the over- 
tures, symphonies, quintets and quartets of Mozart 
still, as in their first days, stand out in contrast 
with all the productions of old and modern 
music. 

But we must respect the truth and say, that 
the dramatic works of Mozart are not free from 
faults. With the exception of a single work, we 
find in them weak pieces, melodies that are trivial, 
or that even do not harmonize with the words. 
But who was to blame for that ? He was obliged 
to live, and in order that he might live a sacrifice 
had to be made to the taste of the age. No one 
paid less obedience to this necessity than Mozart; 
no one complained more of it. He complained 
of it upon his death-bed; the honor of having 
been accidentally a musician a la mode tormented 
his conscience like a deadly sin,—and yet so little 
had he taken this guilt en himself ! 

In his instrumental musie Mozart freed himself 
entirely from a yoke, which was to him so intol- 
erable. In that you find no admixture, no trace 
of any transitory taste, no note that is obsolete ; 
in all you find that soaring aspiration, which is 
never weary, thoughts upon which the unaltera- 
ble seal of an imperishable distinction and ele- 
gance is set forever; wonderful works. I mean 
the works which were composed from 1784 to 


1791. 
[To be continued.] 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


An Analysis of the First Movement of the 
Ninth Symphony. 

Mr. Dwicnt: Dear Sir,—Permit me to send you 
below an analysis of the first movement of the glo- 
rious Ninth Symphony, which we heard with great 
delight on Saturday evening. One regret, however, 
mingled with this pleasure, viz. that we were not 
permitted to ehjoy the whole of the Symphony. I 
think I am justified in asserting that all who know 
this gigantic work of genius, felt the want of a solu- 
tion, of something that would satisfy the pent-up 
expectation created by the preceding three move- 
ments. Would it not be possible to have another 
concert, where we could hear the symphony entire ? 

Permit me to ask your excuse and that of your 
readers for the imperfections of the following 
sketch. I had not time to follow the advice of old 
Horace, when he says: 


eeeeee Si quid tamen olim 
Scripseris......nonumque prematur in annum, 
Membranis intus positis.”’ 

The history of the Ninth Symphony is an interest- 
ing one, thongh it does not speak well for one class 
of critics. Great was the consternation among the 
musical public when it appeared, and loud was the 
clamor and intelligent the phrases which the Snarls 
and Soapers of that day used when they gave “ the 
benefit of their practised judgment.” The most benev- 
olent among them helped themselves out of the 





difficulty by declaring: “The old deaf man was 
certainly out of his wits when he wrote it.” We 
think differently now. But even the earnest admirers 
of him, the hero of our tone-world, still find difficul- 
ties in understanding the first and last movements 
of the Ninth Symphony. Now in so stupendous 
a work of Art as this is, which appeals at once to the 
feelings and to the judgment of the hearer, the 
general impression derived from hearing it can 
only become clear and settled by reflecting it 
through the understanding. And this can only be 
done by finding out the details, which in their con- 
nection form the whole. These details are the mu- 
sical motives. By singling out these motives and 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with their form 
and character, we can then almost with certainty 
follow the composer through all the changes of his 
emotions. And only this ensures a full under- 
standing of any musical work of Art; for the form 
(material substratum) and the spirit of anything 
are one and inseparable. The necessity of avoiding 
technicalities and the wish not to trespass on the 
valuable space in your paper, forbade the dwelling 
on the very great changes of character which dif- 
ferent harmonies (and rhythms) produce with one 
and the same motive. 

Though more numerous in this movement than 
in any other symphony of the master, there are only 
eight motives, which, by their repetition and work- 
ing up, form the whole first movement: Allegro ma 
non troppo, un poco maestoso. 

The first motive appears immediately after the 
introductory fifths, in a unison of all the string and 
most of the wind instruments in the sixteenth 
measure, thus: 

No. 1. 


ea este 


This determined, grand and energetic motive is 


z iol. » mo. 








followed by the plaintive second motive (24th meas- 
ure): 
No.2. Viol. Imo. 


0 coe wl — ee 
and this is succeeded in the 27th measure by a 
figure which appears very frequently afterwards with 
its sturdy, war-like rhythm. 


No. 3. Trombi. 





ye — aS et = 

&° = a4 volo” 
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From the 36th measure to oa 55th, the first mo- 
tive with its preceding fifths is repeated. 

The measures from 55 to 63 are filled by a figure 
comprising the last three notes of the 3rd measure 
in the Ist motive (a) and the first note of the 4th mea- 
sure of the same motive. This figure is remarkable, 
being used quite a number of times either inde- 
pendently by all the instruments or as an accompa- 
niment to another melody. 

The measures from 63 to 71 contain a variation 
of motive No. 2. 

The measures 75 to 80 bring as an answer to the 
preceding plaintive motive a new motive full of 
kindly assurance, which is so strong an allusion to 
the beginning of the Hymn to Joy, that I set them 


both here. Our present motive says : 
No. 4. Flauti. Corni bassi. 
Fagotti. Oboi an 8va lower. loco. 
Clarinetti. 
a Ewe 








Theme of the 
Hymn to Joy: 





Ft rely rales 
v7 ee. 
With the 81st measure begins a motive which in lofty 
steps carrying us upward is accompanied by that 


restless third measure of motive No. 1: 
No. 5. 











and extending to measure 93d, slightly varied, is 
followed by a variation of motive No. 2, which 
twice repeated is interrupted in its grief by that 
war-like motive No. 3, in measure 103d, introducing 
this sweet and soothing motive: 

No. 6. 


This motive, here in B flat, is by a sudden modu- 
lation with most surprising and winning effect re- 
peated in B natural, and, after a short repetition of 
motive 2, (varied), comes, in measure 121, after an 
introduction of quickly changing harmonies, that 
motive full of longing, derived from (a), motive 1: 


No. 7. Clarinetti. 
Viol. 2do. 
——~ 


Fagotti. 
Viol. lmo. 
W — 


Simili. 
——~ 


_ 


na 





Pp 
This, repeated to measure 133d, gives way to im- 
patient runs in the strings, and they in turn are an- 
swered by this soothing motive, which is repeatedly 
brought forward in measures 139th to 147th: 











No. 8. Ddlew "oa oe Flauti 
sy Habe Ba 
ry a 


Cheeringly call out the horns their motive No. 3 
between the repetitions; and measures 147 to 150 
close with a cadence followed in 150 to 158 by 
the tonic chord in B flat, in the determined rhythm 
of No. 3, (first three notes), and thus closes the first 
part of this movement. 

And these eight motives form the material for the 
two succeeding parts of this first movement. 

The second part (from measure 158) of this move- 
ment presents the restless motion of every second 
part of pieces written in Sonata form. It contains 
in its larger portion only the first motive in an 
enlarged treatment. Thus opening in measure 158, 
like the first part, with those vague, ill-boding fifths, 
it constantly repeats with increasing motion and 
strength, wilder and wilder, the two first measures 
of motive No. t. Only interrupted by the third 
measure (a) of the same No. 1, in fourfold repetition, 
this time with a soft plaintive character (measures 


192 to 195), the same two first measures of theme 
No. 1 are with still increasing strength treated again 
in measures 197 to 209, when the measures 192 to 
197 are also repeated. 

After two introductory measures follows now in 
measure 218th the second part of the motive No. 1: 
viz. its 3rd and 4th measures, the latter one — 
being treated largely and constantly repeated in all 
the subsequent measures from 218 to 252. 

The measures from 253 to 274 are occupied with 
that fruitful third measure of motive No. 1, which in 
259 to 267 assumes a more distinct melodic form in 
the sad : 

No. 9. Come. Viol. — 


brnstey [eters 


<<! 








fal of tender grief. 
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The motive No. 5 appears again in measures 275 to 
286 from where the last measures of motive No. 1 
are brought forward, one set of instruments playing the 
3rd and simaltaneously another set of instruments 
playing the 4th measure, to measure 297. 

From here the same motive (a) leads in constant re- 
petition, swelling to enormous power, to the gigantic 
beginning of the Third part of this movement. 
Opening in measure 302d with the same notes as the 
first part, the fortissimo of the instruments produces 
an overpowering effect. The first and second mo- 
tives are introduced exactly as in the first part, only 
that motive No. 2 is repeated six times to measure 
339. But soothing (in measure 340) comes in the 
kindly motive No. 4, followed as in the first part 
closely by that lofty motive No. 5 (346 to 359.) 
Immediately, however, comes in (measure 360 to 
369) motive 2 again, soft at the outset, but with a 
mighty crescendo growing wild and storming ina 
triple repetition as in the first part. 

Full of high energy motive No. 3 interrupts, 
succeeded by motive No. 6, as it was in the first 
part. F 

From here (measures 369 to 427) follows a 
close repetition of the corresponding measures (103 
to 158) of the first part, only the keys being changed, 
up to the very close of the first part; in the same 
rhythm as at the end of the first part comes in 
the tonic chord, but here in D minor. So that 
the measures 302 to 427 may be called a strict re- 

petition of the first part to its end (measure 158). 
From measure 428 begins a resumé, as it were, of 
the second part of this movement. Introducing at 
once motive No. 1 (its character, however, being 
changed by substitutiug the 3rd measure of the 
Cantabile No. 9 for the last one of No.1) it intro- 
duces, in the measures 454 to 464, motive No. 2 in 
much the same way as in measures 93 to 103. 

Measures 464 to 469 bring in (as in the first part, 
94 to 102) motive No 3, this time not followed 
by that soothing 6th motive, but by the 3rd and 4th 
measures of motive No. 1, in measures 470 to 495, 
treated exactly as it was in measures 218 to 240, 
change of keys excepted. Once more (measures 
496 to 505) follows the 2nd motive treated as in 93 
to 103, and then for a last time the 3rd measure (of 
motive 1) exactly as treated in 192 to 197 in that 
soft, plaintive way. 

And from here, measure 513 to 546 (the end of the 
movement) begins the coda. It introduces (pianissi- 
mo with all the bass wind instruments and all the 
strings in unison) this chromatic sequence (the other 
wind instruments meanwhile beginning the cadence:) 
No. 10. 





which after some changes, and increasing gradually 
to a fortissimo, leads in 538 into the first motive, 
which in the measures 538 to 546 is played almost 
in unison with some intervening runs. 

Thus ends this movement, its contrasts not recon- 
ciled, the first motive with its stern, unyielding, 
energetic character ruling supreme, as Fate in the 
tragedies of Sophocles and Aeschylus. 

G. A. Scumirr. 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


THE LOST CHURCH. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


A muffled tolling in the air 
Is heard far down the wood's recesses ; 
None knows when first it sounded there, 
Its cause the legend dimly guesses. 
Of the Lost Church the tones, "tis said, 
Swell on the wind through these lone places; 
Here once a crowded pathway led, 
But no one now can find its traces. 





As, late, the forest depths I trod, 
Where now no beaten track extended, 
And from this world of sin to God 
My yearning soul in prayer ascended, 
When ail the wilderness was stilled, 
I heard again that airy tolling ; 
The higher my devotion swelled, 
More near and clear the waves came rolling. 


My senses were so snatched away, 
Inward so far the sound upbore me, 
That, to this hour, I cannot say 
What strange, unearthly power came o’er me. 
More than a hundred years had fled, 
Methought, while I had thus been dreaming, 
When, through the clouds above my head, 
Broke a free space, like noontide gleaming. 


The sky was such a deep dark-blue, 
The sunlight was so rich and gushing, 
And a proud minster, full in view, 
Stood in the golden splendor flushing. 
Methought, bright clouds, like wings, upbore 
The stately pile, while ever higher 
Seemed through the blessed heavens to soar, 
Till lost to sight, the sparkling spire. 


I heard the bell, with blissful clang, 
Resound through all the trembling tower, 
Swayed by no rope or hand it rang, 
But by a holy tempest’s power. 
Methought my beating heart it swept 
On with it like a billowy ocean, 
Till, ‘neath that lofty dome I stept 
With trembling tread and glad emotion. 


How, in those halls, to me it seemed, 
Can never more in words be painted ; 
How darkly-clear the windows gleamed 
With forms of all the martyrs sainted ! 
Then saw I, filled with wondrous light, 
Glow into life those pictured splendors ; 
A world was opened to my sight 
Of holy women— God's-defenders. 


As, thrilled all through with love and awe, 
I fell before the altar, kneeling, 
Behold, high over me, I saw 
Heaven's glory painted on the ceiling. 
But when I raised my eyes once more, 
The arch had burst with silent thunder, 
Wide open flung was Heaven's high door, 
And every veil was rent asunder. 


What majesty I now beheld, 

In still, adoring wonder bending ; 
Upon my ear what music swelled, 

Trumpet and organ far transcending, 
No word of man hath power to tell; 

Who yearns to know and vainly guesses, 
Give heed to the mysterious bell 

That tolls far down the wood’s recesses. 

Cc. T. B. 


Mlasigal Garrespondence. 


New York, Marcu 3d.—The third Philharmonic 
Concert, which took place on Saturday night, was 
so crowded, in spite of the very disagrecable weath- 
er, that it was only fortunate this same bad weather 
kept many more away. I subjoin the programme: 


PART I. 
Jullien Symphony, No. 2, in D minor, Op. 24...G. F. Bristow. 
1. Allegro appassionato—2_ Allegretto—3. Andante— 
4. Allegro agitato, 
Capriccio Brillante, in B minor, Op. 22, (Piano-Forte 


Od OvehastsAs), ooo. 000s0s00005 sevevere ... Mendelssohn. 
Mr. Richard Hoffman. 
PART I. 
Overture to “ Anacreon,” in D,. .....6.. cee ceeeees Soeee. 


— for the Violin, Op. 64, in E, 
1. Allegro molto appassionato—2. Andante—3. Allegro 
molto vivace. 
Mr Joseph Burke. 
(Totermission of five minutes.) 
Overture : “ Die Waldnymphe,”’ Op 20, in F,..W. 8. Bennett. 


Much might be said about the expediency of giving 
an American work thé largest place in the concert 
of a Society whose chitf object purports to be the 
elevation of the public taste by means of the standard 





musical works of the old world. But this subject 
has already been widely discussed in your columns, 
and I will not now expatiate upon it. I am very 
happy to acknowledge all the good points in Mr. 
Brisrow’s Symphony; its richness of instrumenta- 
tion, its wealth of pleasing melodies, and numerous 
other merits—but its chief fault is a pretty serious 
one: a decided want of originality. It is full of re- 
miniscences of other composers, Weber, Mendcls- 
sohn, Spohr, Haydn, Mozart, and I know not what 
others, seem to be playing ball with snatches of their 
melodies, and tossing them to and fro in merry con- 
In listening to it, I found mysclf constantly 
thinking: ‘‘ What is that? where have I heard this? 
I surely know this melody,” ete.; and the same ex- 
perience has been related to me by many friends.— 
Of all the movements, I like the Allegretto best; 
true, it savored of Mozart and Haydn, but had nev- 
ertheless more. freshness and originality than any 
other part of the composition. The Symphony, as 
well as, in fact, all the other orchestral pieces, was 
very well played ; I have hardly ever listened to a 
more satisfactory performance by this Society. The 
Overture by Cnerupint made but little impression 
upon me, except that it struck me as far inferior to 
Les deux Journées, or other overtures of the same 
composer ; while, on the other hand, that of Ben- 
NETT seemed to transport me into the midst of the 
woods, with all their fragrance and shade, their mil- 
lion voices of brooks, trees, winds. birds and insects, 
and the world of nymphs and dryads and satyrs, 
with which the olden story has peopled them. The 
gem of the evening, to me, was MENDELSSONN’s 
violin concerto, one of the most beautiful of his com- 
positions, which was very well rendered by Mr, 
Burke. It brings out all the best points of the 
composer; his purity and chasteness of style, his 
loveliest melodies, without any of the coldness and 
over-polish which often characterize his works.— 
These areJmuch more apparent in the Capriccio, in 
which even Mr. Horrman’s generally so. spirited 
playing seémed cold and unsympathetic, although it 
was faultless in execution. He appeared to much 
better advantage when, in answer to an encore, he 
gave us a little fantasie ot the like, of his own, en- 
titled La Gazelle, a pretty salon-piece, on a quite 
original theme. 

“ You will notice on the programme a mysterious 
clause inserted between the last two pieces: “ Inter- 
mission of five minntes.” The explanation, which 
followed on another page of the full programme, 
showed that somebody had had a bright idea, and 
made our hearts rejoice. It ran thus: 


N. B.—In order that those who desire to listen to the Inst 
piece on the Progaxmme may not he disturbed by those who 
prefer to leave at that time, an intermission of five minutes 
will be made previous to the last Overture, after which those 
present are politely requ sted to remain in their seats until 
the end of the performance. 


And it worked so well that I can only hope that the 
plan will be generally adopted in future. 

From another notice in the programme, we learn 
that no more extra tickets to the rehearsals can be 
sold, as the number of subscribers has more than 
doubled this season. This is very encouraging, and 
holds out a prospect that the Society will be obliged 
to take a larger hall next year. I hope they will 
build one; they can well afford it; or else have the 
concerts at the Academy, and the rehearsals ata 
smaller theatre or the City Assembly Rooms. 

t 


fusion. 








— 





New York, Fes. 29th.—At one of the agreeable 
Musical Matinées given in this city by Messrs. Ma- 
son and Beremann, Bach’s Concerto in D minor 
for three piano-fortes, with stringed accompaniment, 
was performed. The following remarks upon the 
performance, extracted from a New York newspaper, 
which certainly exhibit a remarkable knowledge of 
the resources of the English language, may impart 
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some new ideas to the admirers of the old German 
master: 


The Concerto by Bach was the feature of the oc- 
casion. The music of this composer is so liable to 
be unfortunate in its interpretation, that his name in 
a programme is usually more a drawback than an at- 
traction. In connection with the piano his iterating 
fugues, in monotonons gymnastic poundings, suggest 
themselves and phalanxes of conceited musical tyros, 
like ranges of pandean pipes, rise up before the 
shrinking imagination. * * * * 
The striking simplicity, yet strength and effective- 
ness of its subject; and intricate yet clear and noble 
modulations of its complications; the decisive har- 
mony and disolving connectedness of its melodic 
reverberations in the most difficult phrases, parts and 
instruments; the breadth and unity of its toning, yet 
its varied and detailed richness,—all seemed to be 
fairly embodied and fully rendered by the accom- 
plished performance on this occasion. The tyranni- 
cal exaction which this author makes of the perfor- 
mer, in sacrificing every collateral idiosyncracy of 
ornament, to the absolute and accurate rendering and 
attainment of the proposed effect in his theme, was 
carefully met by the different artists. The result 
was, of course, an entire removal from the monoton- 
ous and checkered effect of the ordinary flat Bach 
task; and the realization of the broad and massive 
designs of the composer. The level and blurred 
blockwork of the tyro instrumentalists was forgotten, 
whilst the splendid artistic rendering of the occasion 
shatowed forth the truly sculpturesque effects de- 
signed by the incomparable author. 

It is in view of such rendering that we can indeed 
realize the grandeur of Bach. The crowded compre- 
hensiveness of his works, their foree and realness, 
their masterly vigor and their dignified elevation of 
aim, impress us with the full and relative value in 
music of what the great Rubens is in historical paint- 
ing. 

The editor of the “ Bunkum Flag-Staff’’ could 
not have done it better. I am gratified to learn that 
the intellectual labor expended in the composition of 
the above has not overtasked the author’s brain, and 


that he is as well as could be expected. w. 
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The Beethoven Festival. 


Our festival has passed, and passed successfully. 
Saturday, March 1, 1846, was an evening long 
to be remembered in the Art annals of our city. 
Then Music, Sculpture, Poetry, chaste Architec- 
ture, floral decoration, all contributed, if not 
ambitiously, not on the grandest scale, yet taste- 
fully, sincerely and harmoniously, in honor of so 
significant an event as the inaguration of a statue 
of BEETHOVEN in our noble Music Hall, there to 
stand henceforth as the tutelary genius of 
the place. No presence could be embodied there 
so fitly. The music of this mighty master, from 
the time that he first thrilled us with his grand 
Fifth Symphony, now nearly thirty years ago, has 
mingled itself more deeply and more intimately 
with the artistic aspirations, with the esthetic 
and we may say the spiritual culture of those who 
have grown up lovers of Art and Beauty here, 
than any other music, or the works of any other 
Art. From that day to this his Symphonies, the 
whole nine of them, have been repeatedly de- 
manded of eaoh orchestra that has had power to 
play or even only sketch them to us. No winter 
passes that we do not hear more works of Beet- 
hoven than that of any other master. No com- 
poser,is so deeply known and felt. No one has 
so stirred the souls even of unmasical persons, 
those who for the most part listen to the deep 
symphony of life through other channels than 
the ear. School-taught musicians almost sneered 


at us for thus commencing, as they called it, at 
the top of the ladder, with Beethoven, the last 
word of instrumental art, and jumping the pre- 
paratory steps of Haydn and Mozart. But the 
grander genius asks no ceremony of introduction 
to us; he has the sure key to our souls; Shaks- 
peare does not require to be prepared by read- 
ing lesser poets. Beethoven took possession 
at once by pure force of genius and profound 
humanity. In his music somehow, though we might 
poorly apprehend it technically, we hailed pro- 
phetic utterances in strange harmony with the 
best spirit of this age. We felt he was the man 
for us; the deeper, holier yearnings of this nine- 
teenth century, its baffled loves and lofty hopes, 
its tremendous conflicts and sublime ideals, found 
a voice in him. It was fit that his statue should 
be placed in our chief Hall of Music. The 
generous Art-enthusiasm of our townsman, 
Cuartes C. Perkins, already the most lib- 
eral subscriber to the building of the Hall, 
saw the fitness and resolved out of his own pri- 
vate means to place it there. The sculptor 
Crawronrp, of whom America is justly proud, 
too glad to pay the homage of genius in one 
Art to a greater genius in another, and to add 
his offering to the cause of Art among us, would 
take no money from his friend for his part of 
the work, that is for the design, the soul, the 
model of what should stand out realized, colossal 
and sublime, in rich and solid Munich bronze; 
and thus our debt and privilege of gratitude 
are doubled; we must thank two without thank- 
ing one the less. 

We need not enter upon any new description 
of the statue, having expressed our admiring 
recognition of its grandeur as a work of Art 
and of its essential truth to Beethoven, as looked 
at from the point of view of our deep feeling 
of his music, at the time of its first arrival, when 
it was placed for the summer in the Athenaum 
(Journal of June 23, 1855). The more we look 
at it the more our feeling is confirmed. If there 
be literal variations from the physical original, 
it is at least true ideally, true in the way in which 
it is most important that it should be true; 
whatever it is in us that has communed with 
Beethoven, accepts it as the master. It is true 
that he is modelled of good height, though he 
was short and thickly built in life. But for a 
monumental statue in a grand hall, to be looked 
‘at through the magnifying atmosphere of his 
own swelling symphonies, it was fit that he 
should loom. The same cause too may make the 
head seem smaller in proportion to the body, than 
it was; yet is it not a great head and brain, 
indicative of mighty intellect, as is the face be- 
low of all the mighty toils and martyrdoms there- 
of? Does it look too young, too calm, say you? 
Genius in its highest hour is supernaturally 
young; he that has finished a Ninth Symphony, 
as there represented, is entitled to full ten years 
off from his literal, every day, care-worn look ; 
and what so characteristic of sublime action as 
repose ? Poorly had the sculptor read the record 
of that face, if he had not read that. But look at 
it from all points of view, in all lights, through 
all occasions, musical or other, shut yourself up 
with it alone, look at it cornerwise, and you 
still find that the deep lines of thought and 
suffering are not wanting; that that first and 
total aspect of repose and serene joy is but the 
summed-up truth of the whole man, seen as & 





“have seen. 





man is seldom literally seen, in his true hour, in 
the great moment when he is himself. But we 
must cut short speculation, or we shall have no 
room to describe the Festival. First then: 


THE ScENE AND AUDIENCE. 

It was a brilliant and an eager crowd that 
poured into the Music Hall that evening and 
filled up nearly every seat. You read enthusi- 
asm in all eyes; if there were any skeptical 
outsiders, who only came to criticize, they could 
not break the spell. Most of the ladies were in 
opera dresses, and looked in keeping with the 
floral honors of the hour. It looked a festival ;— 
a festival in which Art and taste and ideality 
were paramount. The stage end of the hall, 
whose architecture lends itself so finely to such 
uses, was adorned with admirable taste. In the 
arch of the lattice-work screen before the organ 
the name of “ BEETHOVEN” was set in letters of 
white flowers with green upon a rich red ground ; 
the sides too of the arch were panelled with red 
with evergreen borders; in the centre was a 
lyre of green with strings of gold relieved upon 
red. The mere introduction of so much 
concentrated color was a vast improvement to 
the faintly tinted hall. Festoons of evergreen 
were suspended from cornice to balconies. From 
the junctions of the twin pilasters each side of 
the arch, and in the middle of each panel, were 
hung bunches of artificial flowers and green 
sprays, pond lilies, &c., the most life-like that 
could be imagined, and all composed with such a 
grace and freedom, and such a look of freshness, 
that they were the theme of general admiration, 
and many confounded them with the real flowers, 
that hung in wreaths below the statue, or were 
set in bouquets of surpassing size and beauty in 
bronze tripods on the stage front. One of these, 
in which a mass of Calla lilies figured, was the 
most superb bouquet which we remember to 
In the centre of the stage, upon a 
plain temporary pedestal of six feet in height, 
covered with green, and seen against a back- 
ground of green velvet, rose what should be the 
statue, a green star-spangled drapery envelop- 
ing the whole figure, larger than life-size ; some- 
how that starry veil seemed a true prelude to 
the Choral Symphony; a beautiful wreath of 
immortelles and festoon of fresh flowers adorned 
the pedestal. Each of the musicians’ desks too 
wore its twin bouquets. These adornments were 
the beautiful result of the devoted labors of some 
of our most cultivated music-loving ladies, and 
considering that they had scarcely a couple of 
days for the work, it seemed an inspiration. It was 
a true love of Beethoven in them that twined 
those wreaths, and we must say with Schiller: 

Ehret die Frauen! Sie flechten und weben, &c. 
Tue STATUE AND THE PoEM, 

At the appointed hour, the poet of the evening, 
WitiraM W. Story, advanced to the front of 
the stage, and pronounced the words: “ Lift the 
veil!” when slowly, fold after fold, like an in- 
stinctive thing of life, the starry veil fell off, and 
BEETHOVEN, in his calm grandeur, stood dis- 
closed, high in the midst of his disciples, the 
orchestra around him and the chorus in the back- 
ground, and enthusiastic cheers and murmurs of 
delight ran through the great assembly. That 
was the grand moment of the evening. In a 
voice whose richness was a little veiled by hoarse- 
ness, yet so well heard by the larger portion of 
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the audience that he was continually interrupted 
by applause, Mr. Story then proceeded to recite 
the following 


PROLOGUE. 
Lift the veil ;—the work is finished ;—fresh created from the 
hands 
Of the artist,—grand and simple, there our great Beethoven 
stands. 


Clay no longer—he has risen from the buried mould of earth, 

To a golden form transfigured by a new and glorious birth. 

Art hath bid the evanescent pause and know no more decay ; 

Made the mortal shape immortal, that to dust has passed away. 

There’s the brow by thought o’erladen, with its tempest of 
wild hair ; 

There the mouth so sternly silent and the square cheeks 
seamed with care ; 

There the eyes so visionary, straining out, yet seeing naught 

But the inward world of genius and the ideal forms of thought; 

There the hand that gave its magic to the cold, dead, ivory 
keys, 

And from out them tore the struggling chords of mighty sym- 
phonies. 

There the figure, calm concentred, on its breast the great head 
bent ;— 

Stand forever thus, great master! thou thy fittest monument! 

Poor in life, by friends deserted, through disease and pain and 
care, ; 

Bravely, stoutly hast thou striven, never yielding to despair ; 

High the claims of Art upholding; firm to Freedom ; in a 
crowd 

Where the highest bent as courtiers, speaking manfully and 
loud. 

In thy silent world of deafness, broken by no human word, 

Music sang with voice ideal, while thy listening spirit heard, 

Tones consolin,, and prophetic, tones to raise, refine and cheer, 

Deathless tones, that thou hast garnered to refresh and charm 
us here. 

And for all these riches fineless, all these wondrous gifts of 
thine, 

We have only Fame’s dry laurel on thy careworn brow to twine. 

We can only say, Great Master, take the homage of our heart ; 

Be the High Priest in our temple, dedicate to thee and Art. 

Stand before us, and enlarge us with thy presence and thy 
power, 

And o’er all Art’s deeps and shallows light us like a beacon- 
tower. 


In the mighty realm of Music there is but a single speech, 

Universal as the world is, that te every heart can reach. 

Thou within that realm art monarch, but the humblest vassal 
there 


Knows the accents of that language when it calls to war or 


prayer. 

Underneath its world-wide Banyan, friends the gathering na- 
tions sit ; 

Red Sioux and dreamy German dance and feast and fight to it. 

When the storm of battle rages, and the brazen trumpet blares, 

Cheering on the serried tumult, in the van its meteor flares. 

Sings the laurelled song of conquest, o’er the buried comrade 
walls, 

Plays the peaceful pipes of shepherds in the lone Etrurian 

_ Vales ; 

Whispers love beneath the lattice, where the honey-suckle 
clings ; 

Crowns the bow! and cheers the dancers, and its peace to sor- 
row brings ;— 

Nature knows its wondrous magic, always speaks in tune and 
rhyme ; 

Doubles in the sea the heaven, echoes on the rocks the chime. 

All her forests sway harmonious, all her torrents lisp in song ; 

And the starry spheres make music, gladly journeying along. 


Thou hast touched its mighty mystery, with a finger as of fire ; 

Thrilled the heart with rapturous longing, bade the struggling 
soul aspire ; 

Through thy daring modulations, mounting up o'er dizzy stairs 

Of harmonic change and progress, into high Elysian airs, 

Where the wings of angels graze us, and the voices of the 
spheres 

Seem not far, and glad emotions fill the silent eyes with tears. 

What a vast, majestic structure thou hast builded out of sound, 

With its high peak piercing Heaven, and its deep base under- 
ground. 

Vague as air, yet firm and real to the spiritual eye, 

Seamed with fire its cloudy bastions far away uplifted lie,— 

Like those sullen shapes of thunder we behold at close of day, 

Piled upon the far horizon, where the jagged lightings play. 

Awful voices, as from Hades, thrill us, growling from its heart ; 

Sudden splendors blaze from out it, cleaving its black walls 
apart. 

White winged birds dart forth and vanish, singing, as they 
pass from sight, 

Till at last it lifts, and ‘neath it lets a blaze of amber light 





Where some single star is shining, throbbing like a new born 
thing, 

And the earth, all drenched in splendor, hears its happy voices 
sing. 

Topmost crown of Ancient Athens towered the Phidian Parthe- 
non ; 

Upon Freedom’s noble forehead, Art, the starry jewel, shone, 

Here as yet in our Republic, in the furrows of our soil, 

Slowly grows Art’s timid blossom ’neath the heavy foot of toil. 

Spurn it not—but spare it, nurse it, till it gladden all the land ; 

Hail today this seed of promise, planted by a generous hand— 

Our first statue to an artist—nobly given, nobly planned. 

Never is a nation finished while it wants the grace of Art— 

Use must borrow robes from Beauty, life must rise above the 
mart. 

Faith and love are all ideal, speaking with a music tone— 

And without their touch of magic, labor is the Devil’s own. 

Therefore are we glad to greet thee, master artist, to thy place, 

For we need in all our llving Beauty and ideal grace. 

Mostly here to lift our nation, move its heart and calm its 
nerves, 

And to round life’s angled duties to imaginative curves. 

Mid the jarring din of traffic, let the Orphic tone of Art 

Lull the barking Cerberus in us, soothe the cares that gnaw 
the heart. 

With thy universal language, that our feeble speech transcends, 

Wing our thoughts that creep and grovel, come to us when 
speaking ends,— 

Bear us into realms ideal, where the cant of common sense 

Dins no more its heartless maxims to the jingling of its pence, 

Thence down dropped into the Actual, we shall on our gar- 
ments bear, 

Perfume of an unknown region, beauty of celestial air ; 

Life shall wear a nobler aspect, joy shall greet us in the street ; 

Earthy dust of low ambition shall be shaken from our feet. 

Evil spirits that torment us, into air shall vanish all, 

And the magic-harp of David soothe the haunted heart of 
Saul. 

As of yore the swart Egyptians rent the air with choral song, 

When Osiris’ golden statue triumphing they bore along ; 

As along the streets of Florence, borne in glad procession went, 

Cimabue’s famed Madonna, praised by voice and instrument, 

Let our voices sing thy praises, let our instruments combine, 

Till the hall with triumph echo, for the hour and place are 
thine. 


Nothing could have been more appropriate 
than these noble verses. All felt them to be 
worthy of the subject and the hour; they did 
much to lift the minds of all, those who were to 
take part and those who were to listen, to the 
level of the occasion. There stood the sublime 
impersonation of the poet’s thought before us, 
and each helped the other; the sculptor’s and 
the poet’s art blended to one result, like voice- 
part and accompaniment in a true song. <A cer- 
tain Schiller-like pure fire of ideality glows 
through the whole; while the expression is more 
clear, direct and sculpturesque than Schiller ; 
each melodious couplet (to those who caught the 
syllables) conveyed its freight of thought with a 
rhythmical, symmetrical completeness, which is 
just what one asks of poetry in public. If the 
prologue was effective as we heard it, it is no 
less satisfying when read; and our readers, 
though they have seen it in all the newspapers, 
will agree with us that it deserves to be placed 
upon musical record, as it were, here. 


Tue Music. 

The statue and the poem certainly inspired the 
orchestra; if they could ever play well, they 
could then ; they felt their own vocation honored; 
and did not the fragrance also of those floral 
tokens, the delicate compliment by fair hands 
assigned to them, do something to twine then 
and thenceforward the himmlische Rosen into 
their irdische Leben (to continue Schiller’s lines) ! 
Mr. ZERRAHN raised his baton and those strange 
rustling Fifths ( Quintegenjliister, the Germans 
call it) of the Ninra Sympnony began, and 
the bold relentless Fate theme, (which our friend 
Schmitt has marked No. 1 in his thematic analy- 





sis in another column) was pronounced with 
startling energy; and the sweet human reed 
instruments poured out their pleading strain (a 
little melodie figure that seems to be the tune of 
the “Joy” chorus in embryo); and sungleams 
and shadows mingle and chase each other, ideal 
hopes and shadows of despair; and yet the soul’s 
enthusiasm burns unquenchable in spite of Fate ; 
and the inspired motive No. 5 comes, with its 
light tip-toe tread of double-basses,—a passage 
very Beethovenish, which gives you the idea of 
one treading upon air as if drunk with the pos- 
session of some glorious secret; and the great 
storm and struggle comes of light and darkness, 
Joy and Fate, stirring up all the depths of har- 
mony in tumultuous billows, the double-basses 
stepping wide in intervals of octaves or more, 
and giving breadth and grandeur to the picture ; 
and the human pleadings and the sweet ideals 
come again, and all seems to tend to light and 
serene harmony; but for the present, for the 
actual conclusion, the inexorable voice, that first 
rang throngh the void, prevails and the first 
movement closes with the first theme again 
sounded by the whole with terrible three-fold 
emphasis. And is this the conclusion? The 
conclusion of the actual, but not of the ideal. 
It is in this first movement that one feels the 
pledge and prophecy of something grand, ex- 
traordinary, that is yet tocome. We know no 
music which seems so pregnant with a future as 
this, so teeming with more than it has means to 
utter, and forshadowing a solution, such as came 
to Beethoven in that fourth or Choral movement. 
It is this first movement which requires and justi- 
fies the last and finds its explanation there. It 
was our fate that night to have the prophecy, 
the problem, but not the solution, the fulfilment. 
Yet in itself alone how wonderfully impressive, 
beautiful, sublime and full of meaning that first 
movement! It has been thought too full for the 
appreciation of a general audience. But the 
conditions for good hearing were invaluable that 
night; the statue and the occasion enforced such 
an attention as no symphony can get in any other 
circumstances; the movement was listened to 
with profound interest and followed by an out- 
break of genuine enthusiasm. The orchestra 
did their part uncommonly well, and made all as 
clear and effective perhaps as an orchestra of 
only fifty could make it. The great composer 
seemed to nod his head in approbation, and it 
required no exertion of fancy to see the expres- 
sion of the bronze features change with every 
changing modulation of the music. 

The Scherzo movement, with its strong joyous 
pulse of ceaseless three-four measure, so light 
and tripping, yet with such breadth of crowded 
harmony, as if one wild, reckless impulse tingled 
in every nerve and fibre of a whole world alike 
possessed and demonized, was also brought out 
very clearly ; although more delicacy of grada- 
tions from pianissimo to forte were an object 
well worth further study. The quaint pastoral 
episode in 4-4 time, where the bassoon toys 
merrily with the horn, was keenly relished, and 
did credit to both instruments. Then came the 
Adagio Cantabile, serene and heavenly, the 
very opposite to that wild mood of sensual 
joy. How like holy bells in a still night the 
notes of the first chord fall in one by one upon 
the ear, leading in that sweet, slow, solemn 
psalm, with echoed cadence to each line; and 
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how the strings palpitate with blissful agitation, 
as the time changes and the soul is rapt in deeper 
bliss by the new theme in D that enters,—most 
lovely, warm and comforting of melodies! What 
music ever written is more full of deepest feel- 
ing! Then with what exquisite delicacy and 
subtlety of fine mellifluous divisions, winding and 
throbbing in and out, the theme is varied by the 
violins, and by the warmer instruments! And 
what is there comparable to that pure height of 


| ecstacy, of reverie in which the soul is more 


than ever conscious, lost to time but waking in 
eternity, where, while the theme, modulated into 
a strange key, as it were refracted through a 
visionary light, is pursued by the wind instru- 
ments, the strings now here now there, in all 
parts of the orchestra, emit as it were little elec- 
tric sparks of happiness, in those pizzicati which 
only seem so promiscuously timed! Then the 
slow horn, as if inspired with an involuntary 
eloquence, indulges in a florid passage quite 
beyond its ordinary powers! (We congratulate 
our hornist on his safe and felicitous deliverance 
there.) Then the wonderfully expressive droop- 
ing back, as with a sigh of too much bliss, into 
the old key and the old theme; and still more 
exquisite refinement on the melody by the vio- 
lins! And when the conclusion must come, the 
heroic trumpet strain, which seems to answer to 
the call from on high; a brief relapse into the 
celestial melody, and the dream gently fades 
away. 

This was the best ending if we could not have 
the whole ; but how one longed for the solution 
of the problem of that first movement! True, 
the celestial Adagio hints it; but it would have 
been so much better to have gone on, and let the 
double-basses in their recitativo tread out a path 
for human voices and the great chorus of the 
“ Hymn to Joy,” the Brotherhood of all Mankind! 
Surely at that moment, there was not one instru- 
mentist, or one of the 160 chorus-singers, reserved 
there for other tasks, who would not have been 
too glad to go on and complete the Choral Sym- 
phony. Could we but have had that inspiration 
in the earlier stages of the preparation! But the 
three movements, that we did hear, sank deeply 
into the souls of many listeners; their echoes and 
the statue are a pledge that we shall hear it all 
before another year shall pass. 

We must speak briefly of the rest. The grand 
soprano Recitative and Aria from Fidelio, one 
of the grandest in all dramatic music, and of the 
most extreme difliculty,—a piece analogous in 
structure to the Scena from the Freyschiitz, but 
greater even than that,—was sung much more 
effectively by Mrs. J. Il. Lona than we could 
have expected from any but an accomplished 
prima donna. Her rendering was pure and con- 
scientious, and her voice quite inspiring in the 
high notes; it was no light task to come out suc- 
cessfully amid that extremely rich and active in- 
strumentation, in which again our hornists were 
severely tasked. 

Part II. commenced with perhaps the least ef- 
fective of the selections, as given without orchestral 
accompaniment: the first Quartet from Fidelio, 
which however was quite nicely sung by Mrs. 
Wentwortn, Mrs. HArwoop, Mr. Low and 
Mr. WETHERBEE, and is a beautiful Quartet. 
Mr. AuGust FRrres surpassed himself in the 
difficult and most beautiful first movement of 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto; he played with 





remarkable purity, truth of intonation, finish and 
expression, and received the heartiest plaudits. 
We could only have wished that on BEETHOVEN’S 
night there had been nothing said upon the pro- 
gramme of the cadence added by Herr Davin, 
brilliant and skilful as it was, and not without 
high precedent. 

The ‘ Hallelujah’ from the ‘Mount of Olives,’ 
brought the great choir for the first time into 
action. It was not so numerous as that of our 
Oratorio societies, but select and more effective, 
all being telling, musical and sympathetic voices; 
it was composed first of a nucleus of those who 
commonly appear as solo-singers, with a few ama- 
teurs, and then of delegations, forty strong, of the 
best singers from each of our three Choral So- 
cieties. We have never had so musical an ensem- 
ble of voices in any of our choruses. This “ Hal- 
lelujah” is not one of Beethoven’s greatest works, 
but it is strong and inspiring, and was made in 
the main quite effective, saving a little unsteadi- 
ness in the fugue portion. 

Mr. Perkins, as he came forward to play the 
piano part in the Choral Fantasia, was greeted 
with a perfect tumult of applause. We think 
we have never heard him play so well; and with 
the advantage of an uncommonly fine instru- 
ment from Chickering’s, a well-trained orchestra, 
sextet of solo-singers and that chorus, the genial 
beauties and progress of the piece, from piano- 
forte improvisation, as it were, through orchestral 
concerto, to chorus in the “ Praise of Harmony,” 
were made well appreciable to the audience. It 
is truly a fascinating, riehly suggestive composi- 
tion—certainly, as we have before said, a slight 
foreshadowing of the Choral Symphony, and 
deserves more remark than we have room for 
here. There is one chord, which occurs twice in 
the full chorus part, which quite electrifies the 
hearer. 

More loud and Jong applause, more callings out 
of “ Perkins,” then reluctant breakings up, linger- 
ings to congratulate, to look at flowers, to take 
another and another last look of Beethoven in his 
alterations as the lights were one by one extin- 


guished, and our Festival was over! It would be 
easy to criticize the programme ; easy to say what 
more or greater might have been presented ; easy 
to judge it by some preconceived idea of a great 
three days’ festival or “ Congress of Musicians,” 
some grand thing which it never undertook to be, 
and, measured by such standard, say it was a 
failure. But we envy not the person who could 
not enter and enjoy all there was, for thinking 
too much of what there was not ; who found him- 
self too critical to pass that night with Beethoven, 
and derive a lasting inspiration from the hour ; 
who could keep coldly on the outside, muttering 
of “ Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out,” 
and own no glow, no ecstacy within the charméd 
circle of the first three movements of that Sym- 
phony! The mass of that great audience, we are 
sure, including the most musical among them, 
will ever cherish the memory of that Festival 
among the most inspiring experiences of their 
lives; and that it gave a real impulse to the cause 
of Art in this community, and this whole country, 
we feel no less sure. It was in no sense a failure, 
save as the lily isa failure in not being an oak, 
or a Notturno in not being a grand Symphony. 





Deatu or Georce W. Pratrr.—This sad event 
could not but cast its shadow over the musical sun- 
shine even of our Becthoven week. Mr. Pratt was 


‘a young man of superior character aml a musician 


of good promise. He was the son of Col. Jabez 
Pratt, coroner, of this city. Asa boy, in the public 
schools and musical conventions, he was distin- 





guished by his voice. He became a graduate of 
Middlebury College, and bronght the spirit of a more 
general culture into his profession of a music- 
teacher, which he chose for life. After doing a 
good work as teacher of singing in the Normal 
schools, he repaired to Germany, where he re- 
mained nearly three years, most of the time in 
Leipsic, an earnest student of the art of singing and 
of “teaching. His taste was formed upon the best 
classical models of German vocal and instrumental 
music, and he came back last autumn with a high - 
sense of the dignity and duty of the artistic life. 
He has since taught successfully and has sung in 
our various oratorios and chamber concerts with 
very general acceptance. He was esteemed by all 
who knew him, and his most unexpected death, after 
a fortnight’s illness, has left many mourners. He 
was 28 years old. The funeral services were held in 
Park Street church, where he had been at one time 
chorister, members of the various musical socicties, 
with which he had been connected, uniting in the 
solemn hymns. 


Musigal Chit-Chat. 

We learn with much pleasure that an effort is be- 
ing made to place in the Music Hall a Grand Organ, 
similar in magnitude and excellence to the superb 
instruments which have so long been the wonder of 
travellers in the old world. We wish the enterprise 
God speed! It comes with peculiar fitness just now, 
when the minds of the community are stirred with 
the enthusiasm of the past weck. It is a noble pro- 
ject, and is in such hands that we can scarcely fear 
for its success. 





The last of the six concerts of the ‘ German Trio,’ 
(Messrs. GARTNER, Hause and JuNGNICKEL,) takes 
place at Chickering’s to-night. Mrs. J.M. Mozart 
(late Miss Bornamty) will sing for them....OTTo 
DresEv’s third Soirée in the same place on Monday 
evening. The programme includes the same exqui- 
site Trio by Beethoven which was played last time ; 
Mr. Dresel’s own Trio, so admired a few years 
since ; a wonderful Adagio from one of Beethoven’s 
later piano Sonatas, op. 106; a fugue of Bach; Se- 
lections from Chopin; and half a dozen songs of 
Robert Franz, to be sung by Mr. KreissmMann.. 
Do not forget, too, the Annual Benefit Concert of 
the MenpErtssoun Quintette Civ, on Tuesday 
evening. Messrs. TRENKLE, Parker & PERKINS 
will assist, and play the famous triple Concerto of 
Bach ; Mrs. Lone also will sing Schubert’s “ Hark 


the Lark,” and Franz’s Ave Maria. There will also 
be a Quartet by Mozart, a Quintet by Beethoven, and 
part of a Quintet by Mendelssohn. Verily a rich 
week in chamber music!....Mrs. Rosa GaRcIA DE 
Risas, long a favorite singer in our oratorios and 
concerts, and privately enjoying the esteem of the 
musical community, offers good attractions for her 
concert of next Saturday evening. We trust the 
Tremont Temple will be filled....A curious per- 
formance is to come off at Tremont Temple on 
Thursday evening, called an “ Old Folks’ Concert,” 
to be given in the costume of 776, by the “ Reading 
Opera Chorus Class,” a body of 50 singers, whom 
we have heard praised by competent authority. 














— Avbertisements. 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


Mrs. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS 


Respectfully announces to her friends and the public in gen- 
eral, that her Concert will take place 
On Saturday Evening, March 15th, 
On which occasion she will be assisted by Mr. ARTHURSON, 
Vocalist, Mr. WM. KEYZER, Violin, Mr. RIBAS, Obée, Mr. 
SATTER, Pianist, and a Grand Orchestra under the direction 
of Mr. CARL ZERRAHN. 
Tickets 50 cents, Concert to commence at quarter before 8. 
For further particulars see bills of the evening. 


THE GERMAN TRIO. 
Ts SIXTH AND LAST CONCERT will take place THIS 
(Saturday) EVENING, at the Messrs. Chickering’s Kooms. 
CaRL GARTNER will perform Rode’s Variations in A major. 
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OTTO DRESEL’S SOIREES. 
The THIRD Soirée will take place on MONDAY Evening, 
Mareh 10:h, at Mewsra. Chickering’ Roonis. 
Tickets One Dollar each, at the usual places. 


ANNUAL BENEFIT CONCERT. 


The Mendelssohn Quintette Club * 


Respectfully inform their friends that their Annual Benefit 
Concert will take place on 
TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH IiIth, 

At Messrs. Chickering’s Rooms, They will be kindly assisted 
by Mrs. J. H. LONG, Messrs. TRENKLE, PARKER, and 
PERKINS —Bach’s Triple Piano Concerto in D,—Beethoven’s 
Quintette in C, op. 29,—Mozart’s B flat Quartette, ete, Mrs. 
Long will sing the Franz Ave Ma:ia, Hark the Lark, etc. 
Programmes at the music stores, 

("Packages of Four Tickets, at the usual price of $2.50. 
Single tickets, $1. Concert will i isely. 


atid p 
NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 
BY L. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a Practica. work, serving both as a Manus! of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exerciser and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholarand tearhér, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr. 
WittiaM Mason says it is a work unsurpasred in the language. 
Mr. Georce J. Wenp says that it is a work perspicueus in 
diction, methodical in arrangement. and sufficiently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of arcord, 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sene through the mail on the receipt of the price, 
($1,75,) postage prepaid. 

GEO. P. REED & CO., Publishers, 
18 Tremont &t. Boston. 


CHOICE MUSICAL WORKS. 


BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS, complete in two large 
quarto volumes, printed from engraved plates, and pro- 
nounced ¢..e most elegant specimen of music typagraphy 
ever executed. Bound in cloth, emboxsed and lettered.— 
Price of a single vol #7,50; of both volumes, #12 

MEN DELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS 
complete in one vol. quarto, bound in cloth, embossed and 
lettered. Price $3. 

MENDELSSOHN’S FOUR-PART SONGS. Text 
in German and English. The latter by J. C. D. Panker.— 
In cloth, $1,50; boards $1 

DITSON’S STANDARD OPERAS. 6 vols. Norma, 
Lucia, Sonnambula, Lucrezia, Ernani. English and Italian 
text, each, 82 Don Giovanni, Piapo Solo, $1,50. 

GCRATORIOS, Creation, $1,25. Moses in Eypt, $1. 

MASSES. Mozart's Reqatem, 81; Mozert’s 12th Maes, $1; 
Beethovan’s Mass in C, 75 cents; Hay dn’s 3d Muss, 75 cts. ; 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Latiu and Enugiish words, $1. 

Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREION MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 























L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 


Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 








Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 


Anthems for the coming Season. 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 
3 8 9 9 Broaduas, V iD. 


EBASTER-TIDE.- 

BOYCH.—IF WE BELIEVE THAT JESUS DIED. Verse, 
A.B. Vocal score, 38 cts ; Vora! parts, 19 cts. 

HELMORE and NEALE.—CAROLS FOR EASTER- 
TIDE Kdited by the Rev. Tuomas Heétmore und the Rev. 
J.M. Neate. 18mo. 13c. Post free, music folio, $1.13. 

HANDEL.—I KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH. 
Soprano solo, 19¢. 

—— Since by man came death. 18c. Vocal parts, 50c. 

—— Behold, I tell youa mystery. Recit. B. } 19¢ 

——— The trumpet shall sound Air, B. 2 

Then shall be brought to pass. Recit. 

—— 0 Death, where is thy sting. Duet, a. 7. 

But thanks be to God Chorus. 

—— Then shall the eyes.—He shall feed his flock. Air, 13c. 

Hiz yoke is easy. Chora, 19¢. 

—— Behold the Lamb of God: Chorus. He was despised : 
Air, a. Vocal score, 25c. Vocal parts, ]6c. 

HARMAN. —JESUS CIIRIS® IS RISEN TO-DAY.— 
(Hymn.,) 38c. 

—— Lift up your heads. Anthem, 63c. 

JACKSON, (Masham.)—CIURIST OUR PASSOVER. 18c. 
Vocal parts, 13. 

KENT.—HEAR MY PRAYER. Verse, two trebles, and 
chorus. Folio, 19c. Octavo, 6c. Chorus parts, 3c 

The Lord is my Shepherd Verse for treble or tenor 
and bass, with chorus, 50c. Vorcal parts, 25c. 

MONK, W. H.—THE EASTER HYMN, “Jesus Christ 
is rixen to-day.”” Cheadle Prize Composition. 18c. 

NORRIS, THOS.—HEAR MY PRAYER. Treble solo, 
with chorus, 44c. 

NOVELLO.-—THE EASTER IYMN, newly adapted and 
variously harmonized, as Solo, Trio, Quartet, and Chorus. 

Claas copy, 3c. 

The Lord is my strength, 19c, Vocal parts, 13c. Class 
copy, iv score, 3c. 

PALESTRINA.—BEUOLD THE LAMB OF GOD. s.4. 
T.T.B dle. 

SEWELL.—EASTER HYMN. 25c. 

STROUD. —HEAR MY PRAYER. 
seore, 44c. Vocal parts, 25c. 

WEBBE.—CHURIST BELNG RAISED FROM THE DEAD. 
Vocal score, 19¢. 





25c. 














Four voices. Vocal 





Dedicated (by permission) to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
CAROLS FOR EASTER-TIDE. 


*,* In consequence of the great success attending the 
CaRoLs For CurisTMas-Tine, there are now ready, by the same 
Authors, and to be published in the same forms, 


CAROLS 


FOR 
EASTER-TIDVDE, 
Set to Ancient Melodies by the Rev. Tuomas [letmore, M. A. 
Werda, prinvipally in imitation of the original, by the Kev. 
J.M. Neare, M A. 
Wita MELoprgs. 
18mo., size, rowed. .........cceeeeeees 
Ditto, in packets of 60........... 
Ditto, Coupressed tour Vocal Par 
Wira Voice-Parts and PIANO-FoRTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
TOURS WAWEES GERD. 0 0 occ cccr eer occ cceccccoccs 1.13 
Tue Woxrps OnLy. 


Cece reer reer eeas esse eeeeeieese 





82mo. sewed 
Ditto, in packets Of 50. .......0. eee ees 1.25 


These Carols may be sung by a Solo woice, with Accompani- 
ment tor the Piano and Organ, in which form they are printed 
in Music Folio. Ad libitum Vocal Parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Basa, have been added, in order that, when these voices are 
present, the harmony may be rendered complete without an 
instrument. 


J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Mu-ical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 








OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musicat Exchange. Terms, #50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 1Z lesson>, one a week. 





glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Li ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musica) persons and places. 5. Exsays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Oocasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &e. 

(G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 


nished. Address 
J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoor Sr. Boston. 














CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. < 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPIUE, 
TREMONT STREET, 


Apr 29 BOSTON. tt 
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EDWARD L. BALCH, MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 








f2-/0B PRINTING neatly and promplly executed at this Office, 








ED. B. ROBINSON, 
PIANO-FORTE TUNER. 
Orders received at. Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 
Wasbington Street. 


< 





ZEW Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 


Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 
V ILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 3 Huy ward Place. May 26. tf 








P. F. DODGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE. 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms. 
(PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 





SIG. AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 








MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOITE 


—GIVES— 
INSTRUCTION onthe PIANO-FORTE, 
And may be addressed at her residence, 55 Hancock St. 


CARL HAUSE 


FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 

in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 

of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 

to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 

prone Hy 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 

mont Kow. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


CARD. , 
N R. PIERRE BERTHOUD, Professor of Music, 
graduate of the Conservatoire de Paris, pupil of Neu- 
mann, Maledeu and other distinguished Musicians at Paris, 
begs to announce thar he is now ready to take pupils in Bos- 
ton, on the Piano, Musical Composition, Harmony, etc. 

He ix permitted to reter to Rev. Dr. E. N. Kirk, Boston , Prof. 
Agassiz, Prof. Guyot, Cambridge ; J. 8. Dwight, Busten. 

Mr. B. may be addressed at Nathan Richardson's, Oliver 
Ditson’s, and Reed & Co,’s Music Stores, Boston, or at Alonzo 
Tripp's, Principal of the Young Ladies’ Lustitute, now opening 
at 35 Centre street, Roxbury. 


MR. AUGUST PRIES, 
Teacher of Music. will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15h, and may be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at Lis residence, 15 Dix Place. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 
Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson’s music store. 


G. ANDRE & CO.’S 
Depot of Forcign and BPomestic Music, 
19 S, NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
( East side,) PUILADELPHTA. 
(G™A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been publixhed. Music and Musie 


Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 























Cc. EX. CLAREE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE. ...13 SUAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 
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First insertion, per line. .......... Wecsdt veeee 10 cts. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line............5ets. 
For one column, (126 jines) first insertion. ..... $12.00 

di each subsequen 00 


lo t.... 86 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
PARALASAALAA LIsPsr— I 
fe) 


ALP —PDPSDA 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 























